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of less value relatively to all other commodities than it
was in the markets of the world; and, sooner or later,
this disparity must make itself felt. In addition, how
can it be reasonably argued that the ryots gain by
giving more of their produce for a less monetary re-
turn, if we stop at the first process of their disposal
of their crop ? As so often happens in these days of
middle-class economy and superficial discussion, men's
minds are completely confused by the merest ab-
surdities. It is said, for example, that anything which
tends to encourage exports is beneficial to India,,
because trade is thereby improved. Is it then
beneficial to starving ryots that wheat or rice, which
would feed them, should, to the amoilnt of millions
of tons, be shipped off to this country, because other-
wise they could not make their payments or meet
their assessments ? Manifestly not. Yet that such
increased export is beneficial is the silly sort of
argument which the Government of India has been
obliged to answer through Mr. O'Connor.

Beyond all question the fall in silver is most
harmful to India and its people at this time, and the
plainest common-sense would recognise that at once,
if the old ideas did not obscure the fact that additional
food is being sent out of the country for nothing.
The danger now is, in regard to India, that this
silver depreciation, which, though serious, is, after all,
by no means the most serious difficulty at the present
time, may blind people to the real causes of Indian
poverty.

The pressure being brought to bear from India in
favour of the remonetisation of silver, supported as
h is by influential classes at home, is now backed up